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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator GeraLtp P. Nyp, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FRepERICK W. MaGRapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
Equality in Immigration Laws Sought 


HE aid of the National Woman’s Party has been asked by the Citizen 
Wives’ Organization of New York City in obtaining the admission of 
alien husbands of United States citizens to this country. 


The National Woman’s Party has continuously worked for equalization 
of the immigration laws of the country, and will on the first day of the next 
session of Congress have introduced again the bill providing that the alien 
spouse of an American woman may be admitted as a non-quota immigrant 
just as the alien spouse of an American man is now admitted as a non-quota 
immigrant. This bill failed of action in the last Congress. Under the present 
law a woman citizen may bring in her alien spouse as a non-quota immigrant 
only if the marriage occurred prior to June 1, 1928, while a man citizen may 
bring in his alien wife as a non-quota immigrant if she is able to pass the 
prescribed physical and mental tests, no matter when the marriage occurred. 
The alien husband of an American woman is given preference under the quota, 
but not non-quota status if the marriage occurred after June 1, 1928. 


The National Woman’s Party has asked Ruth Bell-Bielski, president of 
the Citizen Wives’ Organization, if members of that association will appear 
before Congressional committees in behalf of the bill during the coming session. 

Mrs. Bell-Bielski wrote to Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, president of the 
National Woman’s Party, asking her aid, as a result of the article, “Are 
Women Really Citizens?” which appeared in the September Good House- 
keeping. 

A number of American citizens, either by t birth or naturalization, have 
married foreign men since June 1, 1929, Mrs. Bell-Bielski wrote. Because of 
the order issued by President Hoover on September 8, 1930, instructing United 
States consuls in foreign countries to be very strict in granting immigration 
visas, in view of the unemployment situation, many difficulties have arisen in 
the admission of their husbands, Mrs. Bell-Bielski wrote. This is in spite of 
the fact, she said, that many of the women went to consuls, prior to their 
marriage, and were informed that they could expect their husbands in about 
six months after the marriage. Many of them returned, she said, after pre- 
senting the proper documents on their marriage, their status as American 
citizens, their earnings, and their general economic condition, as well as the 
proper evidence of the mental and physical conditions of the husbands. 
Because of the more stringent method of granting visas, many of the husbands 
have been prevented from coming to join their wives. In 171 cases the Citizen 
Wives’ Organization has presented new evidence to the Department of State, 
and many conferences were held in Washington between April and J uly, Abby 
Scott Baker, member of the National Woman’s Party, aiding with the work. 


| The Bitter Cup of Idleness 


E following editorial, which appeared in the Washington Daily News 
of October 2, so precisely phrases our viewpoint that we believe it deserves 
a place on our own editorial page: 


“When all men and women who have sufficient income to live without 
working generously turn their jobs over to the unemployed and retire to a 
life of golf, or bridge, or whatnot, it will be time to consider seriously the 
suggestion of Representative Harold Knutson that married women with able- 
bodied husbands be discharged from Government service and all other 


positions. 
“This suggestion has been advanced frequently during the course of the 
depression and as frequently rejected by sensible employers. 


“If all the married women workers who are without dependents were dis- 
charged today, that would not solve unemployment. Even if an unemployed 
person could be found capable to fill every position thus left vacant, hundreds 
of thousands would still remain without jobs. 


“To do as Knutson suggests would be to attempt to cure an evil with an 
even greater evil. To end suddenly the careers of workers who have spent 
years building them, and could probably not build them over again, to trans- 
form these successful workers suddenly into the status of dependents would 


be drastic and unjustified. It would be to single them out deliberately as a 
future dole-receiving class. 


“Unemployment’s problems can be solved only by giving every one, man 


and woman, an opportunity to work, not by transferring the bitter cup of 
idleness from one hand to another.” 
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Alice Paul Describes International Work | 


international gains for Feminism in 

the last year, told by Alice Paul 
with due appreciation of its drama and 
likewise of the humorous incidents in- 
volved, but with her characteristic mod- 
esty, was enthusiastically cheered at Alva 
Belmont House on September 27. The 
drawing rooms and hall were filled with 
an interested audience. 


Miss Paul alternated with Margaret 
Cousins of India in telling the story. First 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, introduced Miss Paul as the 
leader of international Feminism. Miss 
Paul spoke of the urgent need for inter- 
national work both to protect the rights 
already gained by women in many coun- 
tries and to obtain more speedily, more 
completely and more securely the rights 
they have not yet gained. Women must 
work internationally to oppose unequal 
international treaties, such as the unequal 
Nationality Convention proposed by The 
Hague Codification Conference and vari- 
ous unequal labor conventions drawn up 
by the international labor conferences of 
the League of Nations, and to press for 
the adoption of conventions to equalize 
the status of women, such as the equal 
nationality convention supported by the 
League of Nation’s Women’s Consultative 
Committee on Nationality and the Equal 
Rights Treaty, Miss Paul pointed out. 
Organizations of women in many coun- 
tries now support the Equal Rights 
Treaty, first proposed at the Conference 
of American Republics in Havana in 1928. 
And during the past year there was 
founded the Equal Rights International— 
an international organization of women 
devoted to working internationally for 
the Equal Rights Treaty. 


The organization of the Equal Rights 
International this last year, the founding 
of the Open Door International two years 
ago to concentrate on international work 
for economic equality, the work of the 
Inter-American Commission of ‘Women 
for equality in all fields on the Western 
Hemisphere, and the formation by the 
League of Nations of a Women’s Consul- 
tative Committee on Nationality were 
cited as important steps in international 
Feminism. The Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women is preparing Equal Rights 
proposals for presentation at the next 
Conference of American Republics to be 
held in Montevideo in 1932. 


Tine thrilling and dramatic story of 


After Miss Paul spoke, Mrs. Cousins 
was introduced. She said that the only 
way to have good conditions for men is 
to have good conditions for women. She 
urged economic freedom and independ- 
ence for married women, and emphasized 


the necessity for feeling and establishing 
complete equality in one’s self. 

The basic thing, she said, is “woman’s 
right to herself,” and this is the reason 
for the urgency of equal nationality 
rights, to keep woman’s nationality, and 
therefore her other rights, from being 
merged with that of her husband. 

Millions of women all over the world, 
through their representatives, are seeking 
equality in all fields and protesting 
against being deprived of this fundamen- 
tal right, she said, adding, “That is why 
Miss Paul and her workers have been so 
successful in’ working at Geneva for 
world-wide Equal Rights.” She paid 
repeated tributes to Miss Paul’s leader- 
ship in the international field. 

Mrs, Cousins referred to the All-Asian 
Women’s Conference which cabled its sup- 
port of equality in nationality and of the 
creation of a Women’s Consultative Com- 
mittee by the League of Nations. In order 
to be able to get its resolutions to Geneva 
in time, the conference shifted considera- 
tion of the nationality resolution to the 
first day of the conference instead of the 
last day. Their resolutions asked the 
reopening of The Hague Nationality Con- 
vention by the League of Nations because 
of the discriminations against women in 
that convention, and the establishment of 
a committee of women to advise the 
League on the question of the nationality 
of women. Miss Paul had cabled Mrs. 
Cousins the situation and Mrs. Cousins 
was able to cable immediately the sup- 
port of the organized women of Asia. 


RS. WILEY then asked if Miss Paul 

would not tell of the effect of the 
receipt in Geneva of the cablegram from 
the All-Asian Women’s Conference at 
Lahore. 

Miss Paul then related in detail the 
breathlessly interesting story. The Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations was to sit 
six days, from Monday until Saturday 
evening. It was necessary to get the two 
resolutions through, one for reopening the 
question of The Hague Nationality Con- 
vention and one to create the committee 
of women. Everything is done in the 
Council by unanimous vote, except on 
questions of procedure, and nothing can be 
brought up unless the chairman consents. 

Only three votes of the fourteen in the 
Council were pledged to the women’s reso- 
lution —the votes of Guatemala, Vene- 
zuela, and Peru. The chairman of the 
Council, Arthur Henderson of Great 
Britain, declared on Wednesday that no 
force on earth could induce him to let 
the resolution come up. He told Flora 
Drummond, Feminist leader of England, 
that she might as well go home and tell 
the women of England to save their money 


instead of sending him cablegrams, since 
English women were poor, saying that he 
had already received some two hundred 
cablegrams urging support of the women’s 
resolution. The three South American 
members of the Council were ready to give 
up. 

Thursday morning the cablegram came 
from Mrs. Cousins. Margaret Whittemore 
of the United States, a member of the Na- 
tional Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, went to the Persian member of the 
Council and told him she was informed he 
had received a cablegram from Lahore 
urging him to support the resolution. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, drawing the little 
cablegram from his pocket, “I have been 
commissioned by all the women of Asia to 
support your resolution.” 

Miss Whittemore then went to the 
Japanese member of the Council with the 
same information. Japan and Persia were 
the only two countries of Asia represented 
on the Council. 

“Oh yes,” said the Japanese member, 
drawing the cablegram from his pocket, 
“T have been commissioned by all the 
women of Asia to support your resolu- 
tion.” 

That made five votes, with nine yet to 
gain and the adamant chairman from 
Great Britain still able to prevent con- 
sideration of the resolution. But the 
whole atmosphere was changed. 

Miss Paul then sent word to Mr. 
Henderson that on Friday morning a dele- 
gation of about a thousand women 
planned to wait upon him to urge that 
the women’s resolution be given consid- 
eration. 

“We did not know whether we could 
get a thousand or not, but we worked all 
day Thursday organizing the deputation. 

“Meanwhile the Asian and South Ameri- 
can members of the Council planned their 
campaign,’ Miss Paul said. 

Thursday evening Mr. Henderson’s sec- 
retary arrived at the headquarters, say- 
ing that Mr. Henderson had just learned 
that the women somehow had the impres- 
sion that he was opposed to their resolu- 
tion, that he wished to assure them that 
nobody was really more in favor of the 
resolution than he, and that they need not 
send a thousand women to see him. Miss 
Paul and her workers at once took this 
word to the South American and Asian 
members. 

All day Friday nothing happened. Five 
o’clock, Saturday, came and still nothing 
had happened. But then Dr. José Matos 
of Guatemala brought up the women’s 
resolution. Mr. Henderson had demurred 
at the last moment saying that he had 
understood the resolution was to come up 
at the May, 1932, meeting of the Council, 
and that he had had no idea it was to be 


’ 
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brought up then. But Dr. Matos per- 
sisted, Mr. Henderson allowed the resolu- 
tion to be considered, and it was adopted 
unanimously. 

That is the story of how the League of 
Nations came to reconsider the question 
of the nationality of women and to set 
up, for the first time in its history, an 
official committee of women to advise it 
on a question of interest to women. 


Again Miss Paul sat down, amid ap-. 


plause, and again Mrs. Wiley arose and 
in her quiet way asked Miss Paul to tell 
of the co-operation of the Institute of 
International Law, and again Miss Paul 
arose to add to the historic story. 

She spoke of the importance of this ex- 
clusive body of international jurists, and 
of its breaking all precedents by setting 


up, at its Cambridge meeting, a committee 
to collaborate with the Consultative Com- 
mittee of Women on Nationality. Dr. 
James Brown Scott, that eternally valiant 
supporter of international justice, was 
made chairman of the committee. He 
learned that there was danger that the 
Assembly of the League of Nations would 
receive the report of the Women’s Consul- 
tative Committee, which had demanded 
equality in nationality at its July 2-4 
meeting in Geneva, would thank the Wom- 
en’s Committee for its work, and abolish 
it. He cabled to several leaders of the 
First Committee of the League, which 
deals with all juridical questions, includ- 
ing nationality, asking them if the League 
intended to abolish the women’s commit- 
tee, pointing out that the Institute of 


Equal Rights 


International Law had set up this com- 
mittee of its membership to collaborate 
with the women’s committee on the nation- 
ality question, and inquiring with whom 
the committee should collaborate if the 
women’s committee should be abolished. 

Only that morning, Dr. Scott had tele- 
phoned to Miss Paul to say that he had 
received a cablegram from Mr. Politis— 
the same Mr. Politis who dominated the 
conference at The Hague which adopted 
the unequal nationality code—saying that 
it seemed certain that the nationality 
question would be kept open and that the 
Consultative Committee of Women would 
be continued. 

Again international Feminism had tir- 
umphed because earnest and tireless peo- 
ple were on the job. 


~ Defend Economic Rights of Wives 


ENEWED attacks on self-support- 
R ing married women, reaching into 

the Civil Service of the United 
States, met with determined opposition in 
Washington and elsewhere during the 
past fortnight. 

Jessie Dell, United States Civil Service 
Commissioner and member of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, Mary Anderson, 
chief of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, mem- 
bers and officers of the National Woman’s 
Party, and other leaders in federal service 
and in Feminism combated new proposals 
that married women be discharged. 

Thomas E. Campbell, chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, said that under 
the law, no distinction could be made be- 
tween the married and the unmarried and 
that Congress alone could bring about the 
dismissal of married women. 

In Detroit, Michigan, it was revealed 
that the Postmaster had been asked by 
the Post Office Department to furnish a 
list of married women working for the 
post office whose husbands were also work- 
ing in the same office. It was said there 
that a plan was being devised to dis- 
charge, lay off, or retire the married 
women. 

In Washington, Charles F. Trotter, 
superintendent of the Post Office Service, 
denied emphatically that married women 
were to be discharged. 

“There is absolutely no truth in the 
world in the idea that we plan to dis- 
charge the married women,” Superintend- 
ent Trotter said. The letter had asked 
only for the names of husbands and wives 
both working in the same office, he said, 
not for all married women working in the 
postoffices, as had been reported in Detroit. 

Meanwhile, the Michigan State Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party was also 
fighting the moves being made to dis- 
charge married women sehool teachers 
and welfare workers in Detroit. The 


branch adopted the following resolution: 


“WHEREAS, It has come to our attention 
that married women teachers were asked 
to take a leave of absence for one year, 
and were subsequently asked to make a 
statement of their financial condition. 


“WHEREAS, Married women teachers 
alone were attacked, notwithstanding the 
fact that in certain family groups two or 
more persons are employed. 


“WHEREAS, All these considerations and 
conditions have affected married women 
only and not single women who have an 
income other than their teaching or men 
teachers, either married or single, not 
solely dependent on their salaries as 
teachers. 


“WuHereEas, Many of the married women 
teachers who have been asked to remove 
themselves from the city payroll are 
highly qualified, experienced teachers; 
and might be replaced by teachers less 
qualified to the detriment of our educa- 
tional system; therefore, be it 


_ “Resolved By the Michigan Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party that we pro- 
test the injustice of the discriminations 
stated herein, and we do further 


“Resolve: 
“1, That teachers should be chosen for 


the welfare of the child, and for — 


the good and service of public 
education. | 

“2. That all teachers employed to teach 
in the public schools should be em- 
ployed upon the basis of teaching 
ability and qualifications regard- 
less of their personal financial con- 
dition and regardless of their sex 
or marital status. 

“3. That all teachers in public schools 
should be employed upon the basis 
of pesonal merit, not as an eco- 
nomic or political favor. That ad- 
vancement in position and pay, re- 
quirements for furthering their 


education by attendance of schools 
and colleges, should be determined 
solely upon service and merit re- 
gardless of sex or marital status. 

“4. That the secretary be instructed to 
forward a copy of these resolutions 
to the secretary of the Board of 
Education of Detroit and to each 
member thereof and to the press. 

“Wuereas, It has come to our atten- 
tion that certain unfair discriminations 
are to be found among the qualifications 
for welfare workers and nurses employed 
by the city of Detroit; therefore, be it 

“Resolved By the Michigan Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party: 

“1. That those employed by the city of 
Detroit whether selected by civil 
service examinations or otherwise, 
should be selected solely upon the 
basis of qualifications as to experi- 
ence, education, general merit, etc., 
regardless of sex or marital status. 

“2. That such employees shall be sub- 
ject to advancement in position and 
pay, and other considerations re- 
gardless of sex or marital status. 

“3. That such persons shall be em- 
ployed with regard to their service 
to the public, and that such posi- 
tions shall never be bestowed as 
political or economic favors. 

“4. That the secretary be instructed to 
forward copies of these resolutions 
to the Mayor of Detroit, the heads 
of the Welfare Departments, and 
to the press.” 

N Washington, Representative Harold 

Knutson of Minnesota was quoted in 
the Washington Times and the Washing- 
ton Herald as follows: 

“In times like these it would seem de- 
sirable to distribute employment as much 
as possible throughout the Government 
service. 

“Women with dependents should not 


if 
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be disturbed, but in instances where both 
husband and wife are employed one or the 
other should be laid off until times become 
normal, 

“T realize that there are exceptional 
cases which should be considered sepa- 
rately and on their individual merits by 
the Civil Service Commission and Ad- 
ministrative officials. But this is also the 
time to abolish nepotism in Congress and 
elsewhere.” 


HE reaction against this was imme- 
diate. Miss Dell was quoted in the 
Herald as saying: 

“T am emphatically and unalterably op- 
posed to any such idea as Mr. Knutson 
proposes. 

“To take seriously his proposal would 
be to open the way to innumerable abuses. 
It is ridiculous. 

“T do not believe his plan will get very 
far, but if it does, I shall fight it with 
all the power at my command.” 

But William H. McReynolds, director 
of the Personnel Classification Board, 
was quoted somewhat differently: 

“For a number of years’ it has been the 
policy of all departments when making 
necessary reductions in personnel to let 
out the married women rather than the 
unmarried men or women. 

“About one-half of the 55,000 or 60,000 
Federal employes in Washington are 
women. Of this number of women I do 
not believe there are 10,000 that are mar- 
ried. 

“Although I have no exact statistics on 
the subject, my guess is that there are not 
more than 250 or 300 married women in 
the federal service, whose husbands also 
are employed by the Government in Wash- 
ington. 

“Tt should be borne in mind, and the 
department heads have taken it into con- 
sideration for many years, that a number 
of married women are retained in the Fed- 
eal service because of their special fitness 
and qualifications for the positions they 
hold.” 

Miss Anderson was quoted by the 
Herald as follows: 

“T do not believe this is an idea that 
will relieve unemployment. Nobody knows 
exactly how many women employed by the 
Government are married. Some of them 
are married and are keeping it a secret. 

“We must turn to more fundamental 
measures than this for relief. I believe 
a great deal of harm would be done by 
laying off women with families to sup- 
port, Comparatively few women work 
who do not have to. Back of each case 
there is an economic problem which only 
the women, themselves, fully understand.” 

Selma Borchard, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, said to 
the Herald: 

“This idea has been discussed before 
and our national organization consist- 


ently has taken the stand that either men 
or women should be employed or retained 
on the merit system alone. We women 
are content to let efficiency and produc- 
tion be the test as to whether an employee 
should be dismissed or retained and we 
do not ask that home conditions or indi- 
vidual problems be used as the basis of 
judgment. 

“The minute anybody talks about dis- 
missing a married woman from the fed- 
eral service because her husband also is 
working for the Government he runs into 
a very complicated question as to which 
of the two is the greater asset to the 
family and which is of the greater social 
value. 


“Other methods than this will have to 
be found to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem. It would be of no avail to lay off 
a number of married women in order to 
make jobs for other persons, only to have 
the dismissed women join the ranks of 
the unemployed and start job hunting.” 

Mary Stewart, now assistant director 
of education in the Bueau of Indian Af.- 
fairs, for seven years assistant director 
of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, gave the following interview, accord- 
ing to the Herald: 

“To make a woman’s employment de- 
pend on her marital status would, I think, 
be unsound in principle. Every woman 


in a profession or business who has fol- 


lowed the economic development of women 
would regard this as a backward step that 
would work individual hardship in addi- 
tion to being unsound. 


“T can speak not only for the Govern- 
ment women but for all working women. 
Mr. Knutson would exempt women with 
dependents. But, is a no-account husband 
a dependent? Women are working for 
various reasons called economic. But 
when you ask what is an economic rea- 
son, that is a dangerous question. Many 
married women are working to raise the 
standard of living, to put their children 
through school, and for other reasons. 


“This same question was raised in 1921, 
but married women proved they were cap- 
able and efficient and they were retained 
on their jobs.” 


| ISS ANDERSON, in addition to 
_ giving the interview to the Herald, 
had already talked over the radio and 
had given a statement to the United 
States Daily, published September 30, op- 
posing the discharge of married women. 
The article in the United States Daily 
said: 
“The discharging of married women 
from industry, or employed single women 
who marry, is an unsound economic 


policy which is bound to have its reper- 
cussions, Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, stated orally September 29. 


“Miss Anderson made the statement 
after receiving information to the effect 
that a large Eastern railroad recently 
issued orders that it no longer would em- 
ploy married women in clerical positions 
or in other capacities. 

“<TIf the report is correct, and if the 
motives be to cure unemployment, the 
course is not intelligent, since the Wom- 
en’s Bureau has found after careful in- 
vestigation that the majority of married 
women work because they are compelled 
to contribute necessary support to home 
and family,’ she said. 

“In further commenting on marriage as 
a bar to employment generally, Miss An- 
derson made available at the Women’s 
Bureau the following additional informa- 
tion : 

“Before married women are discharged, 
at least some inquiry ought to be made 
into the reasons why they work. At times 
many of them are wage earners not be- 
cause they want to work, but because 
their husbands are out of employment. In 
addition to these there are large numbers 
who work in order to supplement inade- 
quate wages paid their husbands. 

“One study of the Bureau, already cited 
many times, disclosed that 61 per cent. of 
the women workers who were married 
lived with their husbands who had jobs, 
but nine out of ten of these women re- 
ported that they had to assist in support- 
ing the family. 

“Studies in the wage levels of the hus- 
hands of wage-earning women when com- 
pared with prevailing living costs bring 
out forcibly the fact that even to main- 
tain a bare subsistence their incomes in 
hundreds of thousands of instances have 
to be supplemented. This is especially 
true among the unskilled workers. 

“So long as the earnings of the wife are 
necessary to family support, it is unin- 
telligible to talk about forcing them out 
of industry. A worse situation results. 
Family subsistence is lowered and greater 
poverty prevails with its trail of evils. 

“Furthermore, when it is realized that 
at present the buying power of married 
women workers has been estimated to be 
in excess of $1,000,000,000 annually, the 
very purpose of economic leaders in urg- 
ing more purchasing as a stimulus to pro- 
duction will be hindered to that extent 
when applied to married workers whose 
incomes are absolutely necessary. 

“Commissioner William John Cooper, 
of the Federal Office of Education, in com- 
menting on the opposition to married 
women in the teaching profession said 
that although agitation continues in many 
cities to make marriage a bar to teaching 
in the public schools, ‘I am of the opinion 
that the married women are the best 
teachers because they are more reliable, 
have responsibilities, and in cases where 
they have children of their own they are 
more sympathetic.’ Additional informa- 
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tion concerning married women in the 
teaching profession was supplied as fol- 
lows: 

“There is no State law which specifi- 
cally prohibits married women from 
teaching in the public schools. The office 
of Education does not have information 
available to show the extent local boards 
of education in the various States forbid 
them, However, the question of marriage 
as a bar to teaching is a much discussed 
one in American educational circles. It 
is one decided on by the local boards of 
education. 

“A recent study of the situation in 
1,532 representative American cities dis- 
closed that 39 per cent. employ married 
women, 29 per cent. require women who 
marry to resign at once, while 25 per cent. 
require them to resign at the end of the 
school year. 

“Among these cities, New Orleans, 
Providence, San Francisco, and St. Louis, 
for example, have school board rulings 
forbidding the appointment of married 
women. Others like Richmond, Virginia, 
have this same ruling but also require 
that those in service who marry must 
resign at the end of the year unless they 
are ‘excellent teachers.’ Cleveland and 
St. Louis rule that a teacher who marries 
must resign at once, while Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New York, for example, have 
no ruling against married women what- 
soever.” 


HE Norfolk and Western Railroad re- 

cently announced that after October 1, 
it would employ no more married women 
as clerks and that those now employed who 
marry will be immediately discharged. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad tried 
such a policy a few years ago, by agree- 
ment with the clerks’ union, but soon 
abrogated it as a result of the protest of 
women. 


Commenting on this action Muna Lee, 
director of national activities of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, said: 


“If employers keep on dismissing mar- 
ried women, they will abolish marriage. 
Women must have jobs to live. Couples 
may settle the matter of living together 
or living apart, but they won’t marry.” 

Miss Lee, in private life Muna Lee de 
Mujfioz Marin, cited instances in foreign 
countries of an increased demand for di- 
vorces following governmental orders 
against employment of married women. 
This and the whole discussion made. par- 
ticularly timely the syndicated cartoon 
by George Clark which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on October 2, the 
second day of the furore. This cartoon 
pictured a young woman talking to a 
theatrical agent, who, holding a tele- 
phone, was saying, “He needs another 
dancer, but won’t hire a married woman.” 
The girl was replying, “How much does 
he pay? I can get a divorce.” 


Equal Rights 


Burnita Shelton Matthews, member of 
the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party; Luther Steward, president of the 
National Federation or Federal Em- 
ployees; Senator Walter F. George of 
Georgia; Henry G. Nolda, executive sec- 
retary of Local No. 2 of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, were among 
the others who protested against the in- 
jection of any question except the merit 
of the employee into the question of the 
employment of federal workers. 


President Steward, in a telegram sent 
from Seattle, Washington, said: 


“The National Federation stands now 


as it always has, for the highest possible 


standards in public service. The only 
factor to be considered in the case of the 
removal of an employee is his or her effi- 
ciency and competence. Other things be- 
ing equal, consideration should be given 
to seniority.” 

Senator George, member of the Senate 
Committee on Civil Service, wired to the 
Washington Herald: 


“Adoption of such a plan as this cannot 
materially affect the unemployment situa- 
tion. With regard to the dismissal of mar- 
ried women from the Federal service, 
merit should be the test of whether they 
are retained or let out. Each case must 
depend on whether the employee is effi- 
cient and irrespective of the marital 
status.” 


Votes for Women in Spain 


the Spanish Cortes adopted Chap- 
ter II of the new constitution on 
the night of September 29. | 

An interesting and highly dramatic fea- 
ture of the constitutional debate was the 
verbal duel between Victoria Kent, direc- 
tor of prisons, and Clara Campoamor over 
the question of Equal Rights for women. 
The first women deputies in Spain were 
facing each other for the first time in de- 
bate from the floor of the House. 

Srta. Kent moved an amendment to 
Article XXIII, which reads: “Equality 
of rights of both sexes is recognized in 
principle,” asking that the last two words 
be stricken out. In a speech which held 
the attention of the House and the visi- 
tors’ gallery, she demanded that the sit- 
uation of women be clarified. 

Srta. Campoamor replied in the name 
of the constitutional committee, of which 
she is a member, She declared that with 
the original victory won, women need 
have no apprehension of any apparent 
vagueness in the wording of the measure. 
Srta. Kent’s amendment was rejected by 
a large majority. 

On the next day the Cortes passed an 
article in the Republican Constitution bill 


‘ FTER hotly contested argument, 


granting equal electoral rights to men and 
women over 23 years old. 

The following article which appeared 
in the New York Times of October 2 gives 
a vivid picture of Feminist progress in 
Spain: 

Madrid, Oct. 1.—Spain granted the suf- 
fage to women today, thus becoming the 
first Spanish-speaking nation to give them 
an unrestricted vote. 

By a vote of 160 to 121 the National 
Assembly made the most circumscribed 
and retiring women of Europe the equals 
of men in expressing their opinions at the 
polls, the most revolutionary act of the 
republic to date. 

The most guarded women of the West- 
ern world will now be able to vote, pro- 
vided only that they confess to being 23 
years of age. The move will double the 
electoral census, bringing it up from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000, for there are about 
the same number of women as men en- 
titled to the ballot. 

When the decision was made in the 
Assembly several delegates and five mem- 
bers of the government slipped out. The 
women were well represented in the gal- 
leries, making their presence felt. It was 
the first time in Spanish history that 


Spanish politicians had to consider what 
Spanish women were thinking about, and 
those delegates who slipped out had done 
some serious thinking. They did ynot 
want the powerful womans’ vote against 
them and thought, perhaps, if they slipped 
out there would be enough enemies left in 
the Chamber to defeat the motion. 

It was noticed that most of the bald- 
headed members voted for woman’s suf- 
frage. Almost all the youngest members 
voted against it. Peculiarly enough, Vic- 
toria Kent, Spain’s leading feminine fig- 
ure, spoke against equal suffrage, saying: 
“T am opposed to it because Spanish wom- 
en are not prepared for the ballot yet.” 

Seforita Clara Campoamor and other 
important pro-suffrage delegates spoke in 
its favor. She said: 

“Do not forget that you are the sons 
of women! We are all equal by nature! 
The Spanish woman awaits her redemp- 
tion by the republic.” 

A man in the gallery was arrested for 
shouting “Take her out.” 

President Alcada Zamora and other 
Ministers supported the motion, pointing 
out that even two years ago women did 
not talk politics but that all are now 
interested. 
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October 10, 1931 


Urged to Keep 
On Earning 


New York Times, 
September 23, 1931. 


HIS country’s 

10,778,794 work- 
ing women, their 
ways and their 
wages, have been 
placed under the 
microscope by the Women’s Bureau. 

Requested by club women, the results 
of the studies are to be issued in a few 
weeks. The nation’s 23,000,000 house- 
wives, not listed as “gainful workers” by 
the Census Bureau, can then go fact-find- 
ing about their sisters of the pay envelope. 

No idealistic picture of the noisy, speedy, 
mechanized, industrial world for women 
was painted by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, 
research expert in interpreting the work- 
ing woman. 

“Women are the ones who perform the 
most repetitious jobs, and upon whom the 
burden of monotony falls most heavily,” 
she said. “Women’s earnings tend to be 
very low.” 

She termed women “latest comers in 
industry,” “cheapest labor on the market,” 


Want Woman Appointed 
PPOINTMENT of a woman to one of 
the vacancies in the United States 
Tariff Commission is being agitated by 
the Woman’s National Republican Club, 
of New York. 

Marie Obenaur has the support of the 
Republican women, who are now renew- 
ing their request for her appointment, 
Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, president of 
the club, stated in a letter to the White 
House. 

Miss Obenauer’s appointment was 
sought by the Republican women a year 
ago when a vacancy occurred on the board 
but the job was filled by a man. 

Miss Obenauer was the first chief of the 
woman’s division of the Department of 
Labor, which later became the Women’s 
Bureau. She is now the director of the 
Industrial Survey and Research Service. 


Ceylon Women Vote 
ORTY per cent. of Ceylon’s newly en- 
franchised women exercised their 
right to vote at the recent election for the 
Ceylon Council of State, according to the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Though it was their first election, wom- 
en took a lively interest in the voting, 
according to press dispatches from the 
island, 

Granting of universal suffrage to Cey- 
lon, where only about 4 per cent. of the 
population have heretofore been allowed 
to vote, is designed to educate the 
5,000,000 inhabitants of the Crown Colony 
for eventual self government—and the 


Feminist Notes 


not having equal economic power with 
men “in bargaining for better hours, con- 
ditions, and remuneration.” She deplored 
the double duties of married women 
workers who with “one job in the factory, 
another in the home” have no time to 
“fight for economic status.” 


She urged legislation as a “short cut to 
better conditions,” specifying the shorter 
working week as the antidote for machine- 
monotony, elimination of night work, 
noise-reduction, improved hygiene, a 


higher wage scale. 


Yet she did not advocate the return of 
women, even married women, to the home; 
on the contrary she urged them to keep 
up their earning capacity. 

“There is no security in domesticity,” 
the study contended. “Divorce, death, or 
money loss may throw a woman upon her 
own resources. The married woman who 
lets herself go upon the easy tide of domes- 
ticity is offering herself as a victim in a 
future tragedy.” 


Press Comment 


records of the voting show that women 
of the island are anxious to learn. 


“Unhealthy and Ugly” 
OTWITHSTANDING opposition by 
both men and women government em- 

ployees of Denmark, the Finance Minister 

of that country inserted a proposal in the 
new Danish Civil Service Bill which 

would empower the Minister to retire a 

woman government employee from her 

work, on half pay, some months before 
the birth of a child. 

Opponents to the proposal resent this 
“despotic interference with women’s 
rights,” and deplore the so-called protec- 
tion which offers half pay when money is 
most needed. 

“It is high time also that the child- 
bearing woman should be treated with 
respect and decency. There is something 
very unhealthy and very ugly in the sug- 
gestion that a woman should be encour- 
aged to hide herself when she is bearing 
a child,” editorially says the Open Door, 
official organ of the Open Door Interna- 
tional, the Danish branch of which is 
working hard to defeat the bill when it 
comes before the Rigsdag. 


Woman Votes in Rumania 
NE Rumanian woman has succeeded 
in voting in a senatorial election in 
her country—and her vote counted, so 
much, indeed, that it decided the election. 
Though the Rumanian law does not 
give women the right to elect Senators, 
it does give professors a right to elect 
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Women and Jobs EARLY 11,000,- 

000 women, ac- 
cording to the cen- 
sus of 1930, are 
gainfully employed 
in the United 
States. And of these, the census finds 
1,900,000 are holding down jobs “that men 


would naturally fill.” 


Evening Sun, 
Baltimore, Md., 
September 30, 1931. 


This news will naturally be used as am- 
munition by that large group which holds 
that married women have no right to be 
taking bread out of the mouths of healthy 
males. This group, of course, overlooks 
the fact, more true of women than of men, 
that the devil finds work for idle hands 
to do. It forgets that these 1,900,000 
women, at least, are safely out of reach 
of the devil of idleness. 


Further, it overlooks the fact that most 
of these 1,900,000 married women are al- 
most certainly doing their jobs better than 
their husbands could do them. 


Senators and Miss Negru, a professor at 
the University of Cluj, execised this right 
in a closely contested race between two 
professors. 

I:xcept for her vote, the election would 
have been a tie and attempts were made 
to have her ballot rejected. The matter 
was brought before the Rumanian Senate, 
which went on record as deciding that 
women professors can vote for Senators 
in Rumania. 


More in Professions if 
ORE women than men hold profes- 
sional jobs in America, a recent 
analysis of census reports by the National 
Industrial Conference Board indicates. 

This estimate includes the large body 
of women teachers, the statement said, 
but is indicative, nevertheless, of encour- 
aging progress of women in work. 

Of the total of 48,832,589 workers em- 
ployed in all fields of work in America on 
April 1, 1930, nearly 11,000,000 were wom- 
en. This is about 22 per cent. 


Educating Indian Women 
OOD indications that the traditional 
seclusion of Indian women is gradu- 
ally being broken down are contained in 
an official report on “Moral and Material 
Progress,” laid before the British Parlia- 
ment in July. — 

Two million Indian girls are now being 
educated in 31,738 schools in that coun- 
try, the report stated. Vocational train- 
ing and physical education are included 
among the subjects taught women stu- 
dents. 
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News from the Field 


Polls High Vote 

T a recent election of trustees of the 

Employees’ Benefit Association of 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Railroad 
Mary A. Murray, a ticket agent on the 
railroad and chairman of the Industrial 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
polled the third highest number of votes. 
While not successful in gaining either of 
the two places as trustee representing the 
Rapid Transit Transportation Depart- 
ment, she proved to be a strong contender 
in the race for one of the positions. “Con- 
sidering the fact that she has been the 
only woman in the history of the Em- 
ployees’ Benefit Association who has 
sought a place on the board of trustees, 
she made an excellent showing,” states 
the official bulletin of the association. 


Mrs. Cousins in New York 
ARGARET E. COUSINS, §great- 
hearted woman and nobly endowed 
Feminist, has returned to New York after 
a brief visit to Alva Belmont House. 

Mrs. Cousins is now the international 
representative of the Women’s Indian As- 
sociation, India. The offices of secretary 
of the association and editor of its maga- 
zine, which she formerly held, are now 
most ably filled by Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Reddi, who was the first woman member 
of a legislative council in British India, 
and was unanimously elected by her mem- 
bers as deputy-president of the council, 
positions which she resigned as her pro- 
test against the British Government's ac- 
tion in imprisoning Gandhi. 


Biennial Convention 
TATE branches of.the National Wom- 
an’s Party are urged to send their 
full quota of delegates to the biennial 
convention to be held in Washington, De- 
cember 5-7. 

National officers will be elected at that 
time and future plans determined upon. 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council, will preside. Reports 
will be made on the international, na- 
tional, State and local campaigns for 
Equal Rights. 

Under the constitution of the Party, 
each State branch is entitled to one dele- 
gate for every twenty-five members. These 
delegates, together with the members of 
the National Council, the chairmen of 
State branches, of standing committees, 
and of occupational councils, the life mem- 
bers, the founders, the sustainers, and the 
endowers, make up the voting body of the 
convention. 

All members of the Party will be wel- 
come at the various sessions of the con- 
vention whether they are regularly ap- 
pointed delegates or not. 


Officers to Speak in Three States 
RS. HARVEY W. WILEY, chair- 
man of the National Council of the 

National Woman’s Party, and Muna Lee, 
director of national activities, will leave 
Washington the last week of October to 
address a series of meetings in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana; Wheeling, West Virginia, 
and Dayton, Ohio. 

The Indiana Branch invited Mrs. Wiley 
and Miss Lee to speak before a meeting 
there, and other organizations have in- 
vited them to speak while in Indianapolis. 
They will visit the Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia cities on the way to Indiana. 


Porto Rican Governor at Tea 
OVERNOR THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT was guest of honor at a small 
tea at Alva Belmont House on September 
28. Governor Roosevelt granted leave of 
absence to Muna Lee to serve as director 
of national activities for the National 
Woman’s Party, for which he has the 
thanks of every member. Miss Lee’s regu- 
lar job is director of the Bureau of Inter- 
national Relations, University of Porto 
Rico. 


To Speak in Maryland 

UNA LEE, director of National 

Activities of the National Woman’s 
Party, has accepted an invitation to speak 
at a dinner meeting of the College Club 
to be held in Baltimore, Maryland, Octo- 
ber 20, on “The International Work for 
Equal Nationality Rights for Men and 
Women.” 

This will be the first of a series of din- 
ners to be held by the College Club during 
the winter. 

Edith Houghton Hooker has also ac- 
cepted in invitation to address the stu- 
dents of Washington College, Maryland, 
on October 29, on the work of the Wom- 
an’s Party. 


“Up in the Air” 
BOUT 4 P. M. on Sunday, September 
27, in Indianapolis, Indiana, the 
National Woman’s Party was very much 
up in the air, so to speak, and why— 

It all happened out at the new Munici- 
pal Airport. Realizing that women pilots 
are famous the world over for their dar- 
ing and that Dorothy Hester, noted acro- 
batic flyer from Portland, Oregon, whose 
daring stunts have thrilled thousands, 
was to give an exhibition of her flying at 
the dedication on Sunday afternoon, and 
in recognition of women’s interest in avia- 
tion in Indianapolis, officials asked Mrs. 
D. Fenton Thompson of the National 
Woman’s Party to select a group of rep- 
resentative women to fly with her. She 
was accompanied by Kate Milner Rabb 


of, the Star, Florence Long of the News, 
and Mary Bingham of the Times. 

They left the port flying with Charles 
E. Cox, Jr., airport director, as the pilot, 
flying a Fairchild, the “City of Indianapo- 
lis,” recently presented to the city by Nor- 
man A. Perry of Indianapolis. 

It was a delightful experience for the 
women and the first time that any of the 
four had ever been “up in the air.” 
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